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Publisher’s Foreword 


The significance of this study is threefold. First, it is more of a 
personal confession than an academic dissertation. You are reading the 
testimony of a Bible-believing evangelical Protestant who examined the 
biblical and historical data and emerged an Orthodox Christian—and a 
believer in apostolic succession. 

Second, the first-hand biblical and patristic data are here. You have 
the primary sources which address the subject, with footnotes, here in 
front of you for your consideration. 

Third, the writing is clear. The text of the study was taken from two 
oral presentations on the subject. While this is by no means an exhaustive 
study, the author handles the highlights of the subject in an understand- 
able and enlightening manner. 

A Ph.D. candidate at the University of Chicago in the History of 
Christianity, Father Gregory Rogers holds an undergraduate degree 
from Lincoln Christian College, a Master’s from Valparaiso University, 
and an M.A. in Divinity from the University of Chicago. He is the pastor 
of Holy Resurrection Orthodox Church, Gary, Indiana. 


Part I 
THE BIBLICAL FOUNDATION 


One of the most hotly debated issues in contemporary ecumenical 
theology is that of “apostolic succession.” Usually the debate centers on 
the question of whether or not a given group has “‘valid orders,” derived 
in a continuous line that can be traced back to the Apostles. Does it really 
matter? And if it does, is there a biblical foundation for it? 

Behind this seemingly arcane discussion lie profound questions. 
What is the Church? In the Nicene Creed Christians confess belief in 
“One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.” What does it mean for the 
Church to be apostolic? And where is the Church to be found? 

To answer these questions, we will need to look at the subject from 
three important vantage points. First is that of Scripture. What impor- 
tance, if any, did the authors of the New Testament give to apostolic 
succession in their divinely inspired writings? Second, we will consider 
the teachings of the Fathers of the Church from the second century on. 
And finally, we will need to examine apostolic succession from the 
context of our own twentieth-century situation. I believe that few sub- 
jects have greater significance for our current ecumenical dilemma. 


A NEW TESTAMENT STARTING POINT 

For centuries theologians have used Matthew 16:13-19 as the New 
Testament starting point for any discussion of the nature of the apostolic 
foundation of the Church. In this passage Jesus asks His disciples what 
people are saying about His identity. After they suggest that the public is 
speaking of Him as John the Baptist raised from the dead or as the Prophet 
Elijah, Jesus asks for their identification of Him. Peter responds with the 
classic confession, “You are the Christ, the Son of the Living God,” both 
asserting Jesus’ divine identity and declaring the purpose of His mission. 
Jesus responds, “Blessed are you, Simon Bar-Jonah, for flesh and blood 
has not revealed this to you, but My Father who is in heaven. And I also 
say to you that you are Peter, and on this rock I will build My church, and 
the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it. And I will give you the keys 
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of the kingdom of heaven, and whatever you bind on earth will be bound 
in heaven, and whatever you loose on earth will be loosed in heaven.” 

Three things should be noted about Jesus’ statement in this passage. 
First, Jesus clearly intends to form a corporate Body, the Church. What- 
ever we see as the foundation, the Church is the building raised upon it. 
Peter’s confession of the true identity of Jesus is not merely to be re- 
peated by countless disconnected individuals. Those who subsequently 
come to faith in Christ will be integrated into the Church. By Christ’s 
design a Christian’s personal faith is not merely an individual faith, but 
rather one shared and shaped in the community of faith, the Church. 

Second, Peter is a rock upon which the Church will be built, the first 
of the apostolic foundation stones. Saint Paul says that the Church has 
been “built on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief cornerstone” (Ephesians 2:20). Among the 
Apostles Peter is given a preeminent role, one that is underscored by 
Jesus after His resurrection when He three times bids Peter, “Feed My 
sheep” (John 21:15-23). In this passage of Matthew Peter is given the 
“‘keys of the kingdom of heaven,” with the authority to bind on earth what 
has been bound in heaven. This authority is later given to the other 
Apostles as well (John 20:20-23), but it is given to Peter first. 

Roman Catholic theologians have used this passage to assert a 
scriptural basis for claiming primacy for the bishop of Rome, as the 
successor to Peter. Orthodox theologians have never denied that this 
passage gives a “first among equals” status to Peter and his successors. 
But, with Saint Cyprian,’ they believe that Peter’s ministry of the keys of 
the kingdom is held not only by the bishop of Rome, but by the bishops 
in every locale. Saint Gregory of Nyssa, for example, affirms that Christ 
“through Peter gave to the bishops the keys of the heavenly honors.” ” 

But we see a third dimension to this passage. The rock upon which the 
Church would be built was the faith, the confession of Peter that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of the Living God. Christ Himself, who is the Truth, 
is the One upon whom the Church is built. 

These facets of interpretation are not in opposition to one another, in 
spite of Catholic and Protestant polemics to the contrary. In fact, they are 
complementary. Why? We do not set faith in opposition to a person who 
is maintaining the faith. In this passage the Spirit of God reveals the truth 
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to Peter, who is in turn given by Christ the authority to establish and 
build a community, the Church, to maintain and live in that truth. 

Truth is not disincarnated. Rather, Truth is God the Son Incarnate, His 
very being, not mere propositions about Him. Truth can only be known 
in union with Him, and to be in union with Him is to be in the Church. As 
Saint Paul says, “the church of the living God [is] the pillar and ground 
of the truth” (1 Timothy 3:15). The Truth is not a set of ideas that can be 
collected in a book and placed on a shelf. Nor is it ahistorical. Peter, the 
first believer, and the Apostles with him, founded a living community, 
located in time and space, in which the truth can be known. It is in the 
community of the Church, consisting of living flesh-and-blood persons, 
filled with the Spirit of God, that Christ will be known in His fullness. 

Thus both Peter’s confession and Peter himself as the first con- 
fessor are the rocks upon which the Church is built. As John Meyendorff 
writes, “It belongs to the essence of early Christian ecclesiology to 
consider any local bishop to be the teacher of his flock and therefore to 
fulfil sacramentally, through the apostolic succession, the office of 
the first true believer, Peter.” ° 


THE APOSTOLIC COMMISSION 

But there are other crucial passages to consider as well. John 20:21- 
23, for example, records an assembly of the Apostles after Christ’s 
resurrection. Jesus appears to them and says, “ ‘As the Father has sent 
me, I also send you.’ And when He had said this, He breathed on them, 
and said to them, “Receive the Holy Spirit. If you forgive the sins of any, 
they are forgiven; if you retain the sins of any, they are retained.’ ” 

As Christ had been sent by the Father to bring salvation to the world, 
to make visible the invisible God, so Christ sent the Apostles as His 
emissaries into the world. God the Father has given to Christ “all author- 
ity ... in heaven and on earth” (Matthew 28:18), including the power to 
forgive sins (see Luke 5:17-26). The union of the Father and the Son 
is one of shared life, and it is in the context of this common life that the 
meaning of the Father’s sending of the Son must be seen. There is unity 
of action and life, or in patristic terms, unity of energy and essence. “For 
as the Father has life in Himself, so He has granted the Son to have life 
in Himself... I can of Myself do nothing. As I hear, I judge; and My 
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judgment is righteous, because I do not seek My own will but the will of 
My Father who sent Me” (John 5:26, 30). 

Christ’s commission of the Apostles has the same character as His 
own commission from the Father. He breathes on them, granting the Holy 
Spirit to them, unifying their life and mission with that of the Holy Trinity. 
It is not merely a legal transaction, like the sending of an ambassador to 
a foreign country, or like the passing of the baton in a relay race. The 
commission, we could even say the succession, is charismatic in the 
fullest sense of the word. The Life of God flows from the Father to the Son 
in the Holy Spirit, and from the Son to the Apostles through the Holy 
Spirit; and through the apostolic ministry the Life of God 1s brought to the 
Church. Only God can forgive sins; but forgiveness is experienced 
through the ministry of the Apostles and their successors in the Church. 

In Acts chapter 1, we see concrete evidence that there is succession 
in the apostolic or episcopal office. Judas had abdicated his place with the 
Twelve, and the Apostles believed it was essential to choose a replace- 
ment. They sensed that when Christ called His Apostles, the office was 
permanent even in heaven. This belief is substantiated in the Book of 
Revelation, where we read that the names of the Twelve Apostles were 
inscribed on the twelve foundation stones of the heavenly city (see 
Revelation 21:14). 

Observe carefully what Peter says regarding the replacement of 
Judas: “ ‘Therefore, of these men who have accompanied us all the time 
that the Lord Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the bap- 
tism of John to that day when He was taken up from us, one of these must 
become a witness with us of His resurrection.’ And they proposed two: 
Joseph called Barsabas, who was surnamed Justus, and Matthias. And 
they prayed and said, “You, O Lord, who know the hearts of all, show 
which of these two You have chosen to take part in this ministry and 
apostleship from which Judas by transgression fell, that he might go 
to his own place’”’ (Acts 1:21-25). 

In the Apostles’ understanding of the Lord’s intent in appointing 
them, an office stood vacant and needed to be filled. Thus the appeal to 
the prophetic word from the Psalms, “‘Let his bishopric another take” 
(Psalm 109:8, Septuagint). It is here the apostolic office is seen as that of 
bishop or overseer. 
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THE NON-JEWISH CHRISTIANS 

This idea of organic connection to a particular body of people does not 
involve just apostles or bishops, however. It involves all Christians. 
Why? Because apostolic succession in the Scriptures encompasses more 
than just the bishop’s succession. It also includes Holy Baptism. 

Understand this clearly. From the writing of the Scriptures nght on 
through Church history, the Church has never separated baptism from 
an organic connection to her life. No one can legitimately baptize unless 
he himself has been baptized by someone who was baptized before him. 

A prime example is found in Acts 8. Philip, the deacon, had gone 
down to preach in Samaria, and people had believed in Christ. But look: 
‘“‘Now when the apostles who were at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had 
received the word of God, they sent Peter and John to them, who, when 
they had come down, prayed for them that they might receive the Holy 
Spirit’ (Acts 8:14, 15). 

These people had been baptized, but there was something lacking. 
The Apostles had not yet come to bring them organically into fellow- 
ship with the Church. Think about that for a moment. Down through the 
ages it has been the bishop who receives people into the Church and who 
confirms baptism, not a deacon. A deacon can baptize—in fact, a lay- 
person in certain situations can baptize. But that baptism must be 
confirmed by a bishop or his representative. And the connection was not 
merely a legal formality. It also had charismatic power. The Holy Spirit 
was given to the new Samaritan believers when the Apostles’ hands were 
laid on them. Until they were organically linked to the apostolic Church, 
the Samaritans were lacking something of the grace and power of God. 
When they were brought fully into union with the apostolic Church, 
spiritual grace abounded. 

In the case of Cornelius, in Acts 10, the Holy Spirit fell upon him 
while Peter was preaching, showing Peter and the other Jewish Chris- 
tians that God was including the Gentiles in the Church as well. So Peter 
baptized them. Even in this unusual circumstance the organic, sacramen- 
tal connection with the apostolic Church was made. God’s sovereign 
outpouring of grace was not designed, as some would argue, to show 
Cornelius as spiritually self-sufficient, not needing the Church to come 
to God. Rather God’s action was meant to lead Cornelius and his 
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household into union with the household of God. Grace abounds, even 
outside the Church, but that grace is intended to lead us sacramentally, 
organically into the Church. 

In Acts 11:19-26, we see the Church continuing to thrive in the midst 
of persecution. Evidently, the first large number of Gentiles to be brought 
to Christ after the conversion of Cornelius were converted in Antioch of 
Syria. Luke notes that “news of these things came to the ears of the 
church in Jerusalem, and they sent out Barnabas to go as far as Anti- 
och.” Barnabas arrived in Antioch as the official representative of the 
apostolic church at Jerusalem. Seeing the grace of God at work, Barna- 
bas went to Tarsus and brought Saul back to work with him for a year, 
grounding the church in Antioch. 

The point is, the church at Antioch had an obvious leadership con- 
nection with the church at Jerusalem very early in its development. The 
Apostles continued to integrate the expanding Church into one body, 
under a unified oversight commissioned by our Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE CONNECTEDNESS OF PAUL 

Next comes Saint Paul’s apostolic ministry, and in particular his 
commission to preach—not a private, subjective commission, but a 
commission given by the church at Antioch. Paul’s evangelistic efforts 
always demonstrate the connectedness of the Church’s expansion. The 
Church did not simply spring up by itself anywhere without being 
integrated with the apostolic Church. 

Some modern interpreters believe that Saint Paul operated inde- 
pendently from the rest of the Church and from the original Twelve. But 
was that really the case? Think back to his experience on the Damascus 
road (Acts 9:1-30). On his way to persecute the Christians, Paul (then 
Saul) was struck blind by a vision of Jesus Christ and commanded to go 
to Damascus. Ananias was told by the Lord to go to Paul and lay hands 
on him that he might regain his sight. Ananias did so, and baptized him 
as a Christian. 

Was Paul’s experience on the Damascus road complete in itself? No. 
The Lord directed it to be sealed by Ananias in Holy Baptism, bringing 
Paul into the Body of Christ. Paul’s calling was not isolated from the 
established Church. Neither was the apostolic commission which was 
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given to him. The Lord Jesus, on the road to Damascus, told him he 
would be instructed as to what to doin Damascus. There, the mystery of 
Paul’s commission to preach to the Gentiles was revealed to Ananias, a 
disciple in the Church. 

Some fourteen to seventeen years would elapse between Paul’s 
baptism and his first missionary journey. During that time he preached 
in Damascus, went to Arabia, spent fifteen days in Jerusalem with Peter 
(see Galatians 1:17, 18), returned home to Tarsus, then went to preach in 
the church at Antioch. 

Acts 13 records the way in which Paul was set apart by God for his 
apostolic and missionary work. As the Antiochian church “ministered to 
the Lord and fasted, the Holy Spirit said, ‘Now separate to Me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work to which I have called them.’ Then, having fasted 
and prayed, and laid hands on them, they sent them away” (Acts 13:2, 3). 

Now tell me, were Paul and Barnabas operating apart from the 
Church? In no way. Their missionary journeys began by the call of God 
in the context of the Church and were confirmed by the Church through 
the laying on of hands. And, we might add, they were accountable to the 
church in Antioch. They came back and reported to Antioch all that God 
had done with them (Acts 14:26-28). In being connected with Antioch, 
Paul was one with the church in Jerusalem and with the Twelve. 

The church at Antioch, remember, was begun when the disciples 
emigrated to Antioch from Jerusalem. When the Gentiles began to be 
brought into the Church in large numbers, the Apostles sent Barnabas to 
Antioch to make sure things were being done correctly. Barnabas, then, 
became the official connection between the mother church and the 
church of Antioch. And who was it that was sent with Paul to do his 
missionary work? Barnabas. Paul was commissioned and sent out by the 
church at Antioch, a church with living and formal connections with the 
church in Jerusalem, and was accompanied by the man the Apostles had 
sent to oversee the integration of the Gentiles into the Antiochian church. 
Paul’s ministry can be thought of as an integrated extension of the 
ministry of the Twelve. 

The separation between Paul and Barnabas (Acts 15:36-39) did not 
dissolve this connection. Paul and Barnabas did not differ about the 
gospel, the nature of the Church, nor their relationship to Jerusalem. 
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Their parting resulted from a disagreement about whether or not to take 
John Mark along on the next missionary journey. They remained in 
communion with each other, and each carried on his ministry within the 
Church. Also, Paul was accompanied on his subsequent journeys by 
Silas, a leading man among the brethren in Jerusalem (Acts 15:22). Silas 
was one of the men sent with Paul and Barnabas to convey the decision 
of the Council of Jerusalem to the church of Antioch. Once again Paul is 
connected to the Apostles in common labor—not independent, not in 
Opposition to them. 

After their return to Antioch, a dispute arose over the content of the 
gospel being taught by Paul and Barnabas among the Gentiles. An appeal 
was made to the church in Jerusalem to resolve this doctrinal dispute, a 
move which underscores the strong connection between the churches. At 
the Council, the teaching of Paul and Barnabas was given formal 
approbation and they received “the right hand of fellowship” (Galatians 
2:9). They returned to Antioch and delivered the decision of the Council 
as authoritative. 

The ministry of the Apostles established leadership in each of the 
local churches they founded. When Paul and Barnabas had “appointed 
elders in every church, and prayed with fasting, they commended them 
to the Lord in whom they had believed” (Acts 14:23). In Acts 20:17, Paul 
is seen with the Ephesian elders whom he had appointed earlier as leaders 
of the church and guardians of the Faith. The same kind of order and au- 
thority can be noticed in the lives of Timothy and Titus, who were obe- 
dient to Paul as extensions of his apostolic ministry (see 2 Timothy 2:1, 
2; Titus 1:5). In a similar way, all the churches founded by Paul were or- 
ganically connected to Antioch, and through Antioch, back to Jerusalem. 


GALATIANS CHAPTERS ONE AND TWO 

Before leaving the question of Paul’s connection to the Church, we 
need to look at the material from the first two chapters of Galatians. This 
passage is sometimes interpreted as demonstrating a rift between Paul 
and the other twelve Apostles, or at least as showing that his apostle- 
ship could and did function independently of the Twelve. But does the 
text indicate this? 

Paul begins his argument by stressing the divine origin of his 
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apostolic calling: “Paul, an apostle (not from men nor through man, but 
through Jesus Christ and God the Father who raised Him from the dead)” 
(Galatians 1:1). Because of the polemic nature of the whole passage, we 
can be sure he emphasizes this to counter the apostolic claims of his 
theological opponents. Their apostleship is implied to be not from God, 
but from men. Is Paul distinguishing himself from the Twelve? Of 
course not! Their apostolic calling is of no less clear divine origin than 
Paul’s. Paul was granted a vision of Christ on the Damascus road; the 
Twelve were personally called by Christ, trained by Him, granted to 
witness His death and resurrection, and sent out by Him with His 
authority. 

Paul’s opponents were the Judaizers, those who taught that Gentile 
converts had to keep the Jewish law in order to be saved (Acts 15:5). 
Evidently, they claimed some kind of apostolic authority for their work. 
More than likely, they claimed to represent the church at Jerusalem or one 
or more of the Apostles there (perhaps Peter or James), even though it is 
clear that the church did not send them (Acts 15:24). Such a claim would 
make Paul’s emphasis upon communication with Peter, James, and 
John (Galatians 1:18, 19; 2:9) and upon his confrontation with Peter at 
Antioch (2:11—21) more significant. The Judaizers may even have 
claimed to be apostles themselves in some sense. Paul’s language in 
2 Corinthians 11:4, 5 indicates that people who were teaching “a dif- 
ferent gospel” were claiming to be “super-apostles,” or were thought to 
be such by their followers. Such language hardly applies to the Twelve, 
to whom Jesus had entrusted the care and building of the Church. Their 
gospel was the true gospel. Thus the Judaizers were Paul’s targets in that 
passage also. 

Paul does, to be sure, emphasize that his gospel came not from men 
but by a revelation of Jesus Christ (Galatians 1:11, 12). Again, the 
Judaizers rather than the Apostles are the opponents. The Apostles 
received their gospel directly from Christ also. Where had the Judaizers 
learned their gospel? From the educated scribes and Pharisees who had 
been brought to faith in Christ (see Acts 15:5). The Apostles, after all, 
were fishermen, tax collectors, and zealots, certainly lacking a sophisti- 
cated theological education. Naturally they would not be able to under- 
stand the weighty matters of the law as well as the Pharisees, so those 
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who wished to learn the full significance of the gospel would look to 
those who were expert instructors. 

Paul’s argument has a double edge. First, he reminds the Galatians 
that his theological education was as good as that of the Judaizers. “I 
advanced in Judaism beyond many of my contemporaries in my own 
nation, being more exceedingly zealous for the traditions of my fathers” 
(Galatians 1:14). Then he stresses that Christ Himself appeared to him. 
The implication is that as great as his learning was, the gospel of Christ 
given him by revelation was superior to what he had experienced and 
learned in Judaism, and consequently, superior to that learned by the 
Judaizers from men, whether from the Pharisees or from the Apostles as 
interpreted by the Pharisees. 

Further, in Galatians 2, Paul stresses that his gospel and his apostolic 
ministry had received approval from those who were apostles t-fore 
him. He says: “And I went up by revelation, and communicated to them 
that gospel which I preach among the Gentiles, but privately to those 
who were of reputation, lest by any means I might run, or had run, in 
vain” (Galatians 2:2). Paul genuinely submitted his gospel to the other 
Apostles so that he might be sure of the validity of his work. And his 
gospel was received by “those of reputation.” Titus, a Greek, was not 
required to be circumcised (Galatians 2:3). 

The trouble in Jerusalem was not caused by the Apostles, but by 
‘false brethren secretly brought in (who came in by stealth to spy out 
our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into 
bondage)” (Galatians 2:4). To these people Paul did not submit even for 
an hour. These could not have been the Apostles, because Paul had just 
finished submitting his gospel to them for evaluation and judgment. And 
throughout this passage Peter, James, and John are presented as being in 
accord with Paul’s message. 

Much of the confusion in the interpretation of this passage centers on 
Galatians 2:6. The New American Standard Bible translates it this way: 
“But from those who were of high reputation (what they were makes no 
difference to me; God shows no partiality)—well, those who were of 
reputation contributed nothing to me.” Paul identifies “those of reputa- 
tion” as Peter, James, and John (Galatians 2:9). Thus, this translation of 
this verse makes Paul almost scornful of the Apostles. He seems to 
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say that their high reputation makes no difference to him, and, in addi- 
tion, they didn’t make any contribution to him anyway. But this transla- 
tion is itself an interpretation and is, in fact, a bad translation. 

One word in the original is significantly left out of the translation: 
pote, which means “formerly.” The parenthetical phrase should read, 
“what they were formerly makes no difference to me; God shows no 
partiality.” Also, the word translated “contributed” has the sense of 
“‘added”’—“‘they added nothing to me.” Thus the verse should read: “But 
from those who were of high reputation (what they were formerly makes 
no difference to me; God shows no partiality)—well, those who were of 
reputation added nothing to me.” 

These changes make a significant difference. Paul acknowledges the 
Apostles’ status in the community and notes that what they were formerly 
makes no difference because God is not partial. What were the Apostles 
formerly? Fishermen, tax collectors, and zealots; not educated reli- 
gious leaders of the Jews, not skilled in the subtle interpretations of the 
rabbis. Thus Paul deftly distinguishes between the humble origins of the 
Apostles and the pretensions of the Judaizers. The difference between 
“contributed”’ and “‘added”’ is also important. To say the Apostles “‘con- 
tributed” nothing implies that Paul did not benefit from the Apostles’ 
ministrations in any way. Buthe has already acknowledged his desire 
to ascertain from the Apostles that he had not been running in vain. They 
“contributed” their approval and the “right hand of fellowship” to Paul. 
However, they “added” nothing to his gospel, and recognized Paul’s 
unique and effectual apostolic calling to the Gentiles. 


HEAVENLY CONTINUITY 

Ephesians 1:22, 23 is the passage that ultimately changed my 
thinking about the nature of the Church and brought me to the historic 
Orthodox point of view. 

“And He [that is, the Father] has put all things under His [the Son’s] 
feet, and gave Him to be head over all things to the church, which is His 
body, the fullness of Him who fills all in all.” There is a heavenly 
connection between Christ, the Head of the Church, and the Church, His 
Body. It is a connection of life, a union between head and body. This 
union in the Body of Christ is described by Paul as being “the fullness 
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of Him who fills all in all.”” What kind of fullness is this? Clearly the 
same kind of fullness as in Colossians 2:9: “In Him [Christ] dwells 
all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” 

If we are the Body of Christ, all the fullness of deity is dwelling bodily 
in the Church to which we are joined! The Church is not merely an earthly 
organization, or even an association of like-minded Christian people. It 
is an ontological union, a union of being, between Christ and His people. 
Are we changed by being in union with Him? Utterly. We are no longer 
the same. Our natures are changed. We partake of the divine nature 
through Christ in His Church. For the Church is His fullness. 

How is that fullness constituted and expressed? Saint Paul explains 
in 1 Corinthians 10:16, 17, “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
the communion [or participation—the word there is Koinonia, common- 
ality of life!] of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not 
the communion [koinonia] of the body of Christ?’ And then: “For we, 
though many, are one bread and one body; for we all partake of that one 
bread.” 

If we are joined with the Body of Christ, and if the bread is the Body 
of Christ, then it is by participation in the Eucharist that we establish who 
we are. We express ourselves as the Body of Christ in the partaking of the 
Eucharist, and we become the Body of Christ, the fullness of Him who 
fills all in all. The essence of the Church and the continuity of the Church 
is tied to the Eucharist. 

So we have the Church presented in the Scriptures both as an 
historical community and as a heavenly community. As an historical 
community, the Church began at a specific time and place (at Pentecost 
in Jerusalem), spread over time throughout the world, and lives in 
definite, locatable communities whose lives are connected through the 
ministry of the Apostles and those they appointed. This historical Church 
is apostolic, built upon the foundation of the apostolic teaching and 
ministry. As a heavenly community, the Church steps out of space and 
time, is supernaturally constituted as the Body of Christ, and partakes of 
the powers of the age to come. 

Apostolic succession involves the continuing existence of the eu- 
charistic community in space and time. The Church is not merely an 
organization whose succession of leadership can be traced to the first 
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century. It is the Body of Christ, united to Him, participating in His 
heavenly Life. At the same time, just as Christ’s incarnation was real, 
just as He could be seen, touched, and heard, so the Church is visible 
and locatable. The fullness of the Church is found when the historical 
community participates in the life of timeless heaven, and when the life 
of heaven becomes incarnate in time and space. This takes place in the 
Eucharist. 


1 See especially his treatise On the Unity of the Catholic Church. 

2  Decastigatione, PG XLVII, 312 C (cited in Meyendorff, et. al., The Primacy of Peter in 
the Orthodox Church, p. 71). 

3. Meyendorff, op. cit., p. 71. 
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Part II 
THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 





As we turn to the writings of the Fathers, we will see these same two 
themes, historical transmission through the Twelve and the heavenly 
connection in the Eucharist, being carried on down through the centuries. 
And let me say, the significance of the historical record goes well beyond 
a desire just to prove a point of view. For we are interested not simply in 
apostolic succession, but in apostolic success! 


CLEMENT 

In 1 Clement, chapter 42, is the first reference outside the New 
Testament to the idea of apostolic succession. Written about A.D. 95, 
1 Clementisa letter from the bishop of the church of Rome, written to the 
church at Corinth. In it he states, ‘““The apostles received the gospel for us 
from Jesus Christ, and Jesus the Christ was sent from God. So Chnist is 
from God, and the apostles are from Christ: thus both came in proper 
order by the will of God. And so the apostles, after they had received their 
orders and in full assurance by reason of the resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, being full of faith in the word of God, went out in the con- 
viction of the Holy Spirit preaching the good news that God’s kingdom 
was about to come. So as they preached from country to country and 
from city to city, they appointed their first converts, after testing them by 
the Spirit, to be the bishops and deacons of the future believers.” 

Note the flow of continuity: God the Father sent our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who sent the Apostles, who established the leadership of the 
churches in each place. Then, a few sentences later, Clement continues: 
“And our apostles knew through our Lord Jesus Christ that there would 
be strife over the title of bishop. So for this reason, because they had been 
given full foreknowledge, they appointed those mentioned above and 
afterward added the stipulation that if these should die, other approved 
men should succeed to their ministry. Those therefore who were ap- 
pointed by them or afterward by other reputable men with the consent of 
the whole Church, who in humility have ministered to the flock of Christ 
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blamelessly, quietly, and unselfishly . . .are being unjustly removed from 
their ministry.” ? 

The point here is clearly succession. Clement argues that upon the 
death of the bishops appointed by the Apostles, other reputable men were 
to be appointed with the consensus of the whole Church to succeed 
to their ministry. There is a clear conception in Clement of a pastoral 
office held in legitimate succession from the Apostles. So while there is 
a hint in Clement of the eucharistic aspect of ecclesiology (“those who 
have offered the gifts” being the major description of pastoral function), 
the primary emphasis is upon the historical aspect of the Church. The 
bishops are from the Apostles, who are from Christ, who is from God. 


IGNATIUS 

Saint Ignatius of Antioch, in about A.D. 69, became bishop of the 
same church that sent out Paul and Barnabas. In his writings we find, by 
contrast, a strong eucharistic emphasis. Let us start with his letter to the 
Magnesians. “Since, then, in the persons already mentioned I have be- 
held the whole congregation in faith and have loved it, I exhort you: be 
eager to do everything in God’s harmony, with the bishop presiding in 
the place of God and the presbytery in the place of the council of the 
apostles and the deacons, most sweet to me, entrusted with the service 
of Jesus Christ” (Ignatius to the Magnesians, 6:1).° 

This passage emphasizes the Church’s eschatological (heavenly) 
character. The image is eucharistic. The bishop is said to be “presiding” 
in the place of God, surrounded by the presbyters and deacons. And where 
does the bishop preside over the assembly? In the eucharistic liturgy. 

The parallel between this passage and Saint John’s vision of worship 
inheaven is instructive. In Revelation 4 and 5, John saw God on His throne 
surrounded by the twenty-four elders, with the four living creatures 
continuously offering Him worship. For Ignatius, the “earthly’’ eucharis- 
tic assembly mirrors the assembly in heaven. The bishop presides “‘in 
the place of God” (Ignatius to the Magnesians, 6:1) and is “a copy of 
the Father” (Ignatius to the Trallians, 3:1). The presbyters surround the 
bishop “‘in the place of the council of the Apostles,” suggesting the heav- 
enly image of the twenty-four elders surrounding the throne of God. 

The Church is seen primarily as a eucharistic community, with the 
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bishop presiding, surrounded by the presbyters and deacons who serve 
with him. 

Much has been said about Ignatius’ conception of the structure of 
the Church, with its emphasis upon the threefold ministry of bishop, 
presbyters, and deacons. But for him, structure cannot be separated from 
the Eucharist. “Be eager, therefore, to use one Eucharist—for there is one 
flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ and one cup for union with his blood, one 
sanctuary, as there is one bishop, together with the presbytery and the 
deacons my fellow slaves—so that, whatever you do, you do it in 
relation to God” (Ignatius to the Philadelphians, 4). 

The Church is joined to Christ in the Eucharist, and is shown to be one 
Body through a unified eucharistic assembly, presided over by the bishop 
with the presbyters and deacons. 

Some have argued on the basis of Ignatius’ epistles that the threefold 
structure of leadership (bishop, presbyters, deacons) is an essential 
constitutive element of the Church. In fact, Ignatius does say, “All are to 
respect the deacons as Jesus Christ and the bishop as a copy of the Father 
and the presbyters as the council of God and the band of the apostles. For 
apart from these no group can be called a church’ ({gnatius to the 
Trallians, 3:1; emphasis mine).° 

But what does he mean? Is this simply a structural blueprint that 
anyone can pick up and use? Can any group appoint officers on its own, 
give them the appropriate titles, and call the result the Church? 

Quite the contrary. Ignatius’ purpose in stressing the role of the 
bishop, presbyter, and deacon is to preserve the unity of the eucharistic 
assembly and to make sure the life of the Church is legitimate and secure. 
The one who establishes an ecclesial community apart from the existing 
apostolic community and its leadership is not establishing a true local 
church. “All of you are to follow the bishop as Jesus Christ follows the 
Father, and the presbytery as the apostles. Respect the deacons as the 
command of God. Apart from the bishop no one is to do anything 
pertaining to the church. A valid Eucharist is to be defined as one cel- 
ebrated by the bishop or by a representative of his. Wherever the bishop 
appears, the whole congregation is to be present, just as wherever Jesus 
Christ is, there is the whole Church. It is not right either to baptize or to 
celebrate the agape apart from the bishop; but whatever he approves is 
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also pleasing to God—so that everything you do may be secure and 
valid” (Ignatius to the Smyrneans, 8).° 

For Ignatius, the bishop’s office is the will of God. “For Jesus Christ, 
our inseparable life, is the expressed purpose of the Father, just as the 
bishops who have been appointed throughout the world exist by the 
purpose of Jesus Christ’’ (Ignatius to the Ephesians, 3:2).’ Anyone who 
acts independently from the bishop with regard to the life of the Church 
is acting improperly. And those who separate themselves from the 
assembly are not part of the Church (see Ignatius to the Trallians, 6:2; 
Ignatius to the Philadelphians, 3).* The bishop was not just anyone in the 
community. He was appointed according to the will of God, in the power 
of the Holy Spirit, and was the visible head and focal point of unity 
for the local congregation. 

Nor did the local church live in isolation from other communities. 
Ignatius himself is a good example of this. He was met by official 
delegations from the churches along his route to Rome, underscoring the 
prominence of the bishop of Antioch among the churches of the region. 
His exhortations to the churches have an authoritative tone; he expects his 
directions to be heeded. He sounds like the first among the bishops 
of the area. Interestingly, his epistle to the Romans has a different tone. 
Rather than directive, it is supplicatory, recognizing that that church 
“presides in the place of the country of the Romans... preeminent in 
love” (Ignatius to the Romans, Salutation).’? Perhaps the church at An- 
tioch presided in love over the churches in Asia, especially those which 
had been founded by the ministry of Paul. If so, Ignatius’ writings may 
suggest the beginnings of the later patriarchal structure of the Church. 

The extra-local connection is also seen in Ignatius’ requests for rep- 
resentatives of the churches to be sent to Antioch to aid in the transition 
to anew bishop (Ignatius to the Philadelphians, 10; Ignatius to the Smyr- 
neans, 11; Ignatius to Polycarp, 7).'° This foreshadows the Church’s 
practice of having the choice of a bishop confirmed by the bishops of the 
surrounding churches. One could not simply declare oneself to be the 
bishop of a church. One had to be recognized by other churches. 

‘Apart from these no group can be called a church,” says Ignatius. 
Separated from true bishops, presbyters, and deacons, living an inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical life, no group can be truly called a church. Merely 
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having a community with a bishop, presbyters, and deacons is not 
enough to constitute the Church in a given place. The community, to be 
the Church, must be a eucharistic community headed by a bishop whose 
appointment has been recognized by other apostolic communities. An 
independent apostolic church is a contradiction in terms. To be apostolic 
is to be integrated into a living community, one which can trace its 
origins to the Apostles. 

But the primary image of the Church in Ignatius is as a eucharistic 
assembly. The eucharistic assembly mirrors the worship of heaven, showing 
apostolicity to be also an eschatological reality. To be in the Eucharist 
with true bishops, presbyters, and deacons is to participate, in space and 
time, in the ministry the Apostles are now performing in heaven. 


IRENAEUS 

Irenaeus was bishop of Lyons, France, about A.D. 180. He was a 
disciple of Polycarp, who was a disciple of John the Apostle. There was 
not much distance in time between Irenaeus and the Apostles. The 
Apostle John was his “spiritual grandfather’—which is one reason his 
teaching has tremendous importance. Irenaeus’ writings provide rich 
material for our subject. His purpose in writing was to show the founda- 
tion by which one can differentiate between truth and heresy. One of the 
cornerstones of his argument is the concept of apostolic succession. 
In his Against Heresies, Book III, chapter 3, he writes: ““We are in a 
position to reckon up those who were by the apostles instituted bishops 
in the Churches, and [to demonstrate] the succession of these men to our 
own times; those who neither taught nor knew of anything like what 
these [heretics] rave about. For if the apostles had known hidden mys- 
teries, which they were in the habit of imparting to ‘the perfect’ apart and 
privily from the rest, they would have delivered them especially to those 
to whom they were also committing the Churches themselves.”””! 

Notice what Irenaeus is saying. The Apostles committed the churches 
to the bishops. And they, the bishops, are the repositors of the true 
Apostolic Faith and tradition. “Since, however, it would be very tedious, 
in such a volume as this, to reckon up the successions of all the Churches, 
we do put to confusion all those who, in whatever manner, whether by an 
evil self-pleasing, by vainglory, or by blindness and perverse opinion, 
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assemble in unauthorized meetings; [we do this, I say,] by indicating 
that tradition derived from the apostles, of the very great, the very an- 
cient, and universally known Church founded and organized at Rome by 
the two most glorious apostles, Peter and Paul; as also [by pointing out] 
the faith preached to men, which comes down to our time by means 
of the successions of the bishops. For it is a matter of necessity that 
every Church should agree with this Church, on account of its pre- 
eminent authority, that is, the faithful everywhere, inasmuch as the 
apostolical tradition has been preserved continuously by those [faithful 
men] who exist everywhere” (Against Heresies, Il, 3, 2).’” 

His point is, we can know who are the keepers of the true Faith by 
identifying those who are in succession to the Apostles as heads of apostolic 
communities. We can know the true Faith by knowing the faith of the per- 
son who sits at the head of an apostolic community. The emphasis is not 
so much on the bishop as an individual person, but on the bishop as the head 
of a community. He is the keeper of the tradition for the community. 

When we talk succession, we’re not talking about bishop to bishop as 
much as we’re talking about a church founded and established apostoli- 
cally which continues to live in the present, with that church’s bishop (by 
virtue of being bishop of an apostolic church) in the succession. The issue 
isn’t so much the bishop himself, or who consecrated him, or where he 
came from. Rather, the issue is the origin and continuity of the commun- 
ity of which the bishop is the head. 

Irenaeus goes on to list the bishops in Rome. This list 1s important to 
our discussion mainly because of the manner in which it is presented. 

“‘The blessed apostles, then, having founded and built up the Church, 
committed into the hands of Linus the office of the episcopate. Of this 
Linus, Paul makes mention in the Epistles to Timothy. To him succeeded 
Anacletus; and after him, in the third place from the apostles, Clement was 
allotted the bishopric. This man, as he had seen the blessed apostles, and 
had been conversant with them, might be said to have the preaching of the 
apostles still echoing [in his ears], and their traditions before his eyes. Nor 
was he alone [in this], for there were many still remaining who had 
received instructions from the apostles. . . . In this order, and by this 
succession, the ecclesiastical tradition from the apostles, and the preach- 
ing of the truth, have come down to us” (Against Heresies, Ill, 3, 3).’° 
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Irenaeus points to two things that have come down to his era in that 
succession: (1) the tradition of the Church; and (2) the preaching of the 
truth. It’s not just faith; it’s also tradition, the living expression of that 
faith. 

“And this is most abundant proof that there is one and the same 
vivifying faith, which has been preserved in the Church from the apostles 
until now, and handed down in truth” (Against Heresies, Il, 3, 3). 

Notice further that the issue isn’t merely consecration. He names the 
bishop who is the head of the community, not the consecrators. If 
apostolic succession were primarily a matter of “pedigree,” of who 
consecrated whom, then the list would have included the names of the 
consecrators. 

The issue for Irenaeus is that the church, in this case the church in 
Rome, had been headed by these men whom we can name. Their 
consecrators are not as important as the continuing life of an apostolic 
community. This community has a head—a bishop—to whom one can 
look and find the truth. 

The concept of apostolic succession, by the way, shifts between the 
Eastern and the Western view with Augustine. The Western view adds a 
legal consecrator’s emphasis to apostolic succession. The Eastern view 
reflects the patristic heritage prior to Augustine, which places the 
emphasis upon the Church itself—as a eucharistic community headed by 
a bishop—as the vehicle of succession, not the consecrator. In effect, for 
Irenaeus, for Cyprian, and for the other Eastern Fathers, it is of secon- 
dary importance who the consecrators are, as long as they are in com- 
munion with the apostolic Church. The issue is really that of continuity 
of community. 

The root of apostolic succession is baptism. In baptism we are 
brought into union with Christ (Romans 6:3-5) and are made living 
stones, set upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets. It is the 
whole community that has apostolic succession, not just the bishop. 
It’s not something the bishop has to receive and pass on in and of him- 
self. It 1s received by integration into an existing church or community. 

Irenaeus writes again: “Since therefore we have such proofs, it is not 
necessary to seek the truth among others which it is easy to obtain from 
the Church; since the apostles, like a rich man [depositing his money] in 
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a bank, lodged in her hands most copiously all things pertaining to the 
truth: so that every man, whosoever will, can draw from her the water of 
life. For she is the entrance to life; all others are thieves and robbers. On 
this account we are bound to avoid them, but to make choice of the things 
pertaining to the Church with the utmost diligence, and to lay hold of the 
tradition of the truth. For how stands the case? Suppose there arise a 
dispute relative to some important question among us, should we not 
have recourse to the most ancient Churches with which the apostles held 
constant intercourse, and learn from them what is certain and clear in 
regard to the present question? For how should it be if the apostles 
themselves had not left us writings? Would it not be necessary, [in that 
case,] to follow the course of the tradition which they handed down to 
those to whom they did commit the Churches?’”° 

Irenaeus is arguing here a bold point. Even if there were no Scriptures, 
the way one would find the truth would be to go to those churches that 
were established by the Apostles. Of course, he appeals to the Scriptures, 
too. But he is emphasizing that the Scriptures can be interpreted only by 
the tradition of the Church. Which church? The one in communion with 
those churches or communities established by the Apostles. 

Irenaeus further stresses that the truth learned in the Church is not 
“scholastic,” but “charismatic.” The bishops and presbyters were not 
merely students who could articulate dogma. They possessed a “charisma 
of truth’ because they were in the succession. He says: “Wherefore it 1s 
incumbent to obey the presbyters who are in the Church,—those who, as 
I have shown, possess the succession from the apostles; those who, 
together with the succession of the episcopate, have received the certain 
gift of truth, according to the good pleasure of the Father’ (Against 
Heresies, 1V, 26, 2).!° And we should learn the truth from them: ‘““Where, 
therefore, the gifts of the Lord have been placed, there it behoves us to 
learn the truth, [namely,] from those who possess that succession of the 
Church which is from the apostles, and among whom exists that which 
is sound and blameless in conduct” (Against Heresies, IV, 26, 5)."’ 

Those who were outside the apostolic succession were to be avoided. 
““[It is also incumbent] to hold in suspicion others who depart from the 
primitive succession, and assemble themselves together in any place 
whatsoever, [looking upon them] either as heretics of perverse minds, or 
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as schismatics puffed up and self-pleasing, or again as hypocrites, 
acting thus for the sake of lucre and vainglory. For all these have fallen 
from the truth. And the heretics, indeed, who bring strange fire to the altar 
of God—namely, strange doctrines—shall be burned up by the fire from 
heaven, as were Nadab and Abiud” (Against Heresies, IV, 26, 2).”® 

One thing is clear. There was no confusion in the minds of the Fathers 
about where the lines of the Church were drawn. For all the discus- 
sion we may have in our time, in the patristic age things were settled. You 
were either in the Church or you were not. If you were in communion 
with the apostolic churches, you were in the Church. 

The unity of the Church cannot be broken or separated. Is Christ 
divided? The answers the Fathers gave follow Saint Paul: No, Christ 
is not divided. He cannot be divided in light of His Person and nature; 
therefore the Church, which is the Body of Christ, cannot be divided. In 
the patristic mind-set there is an organic, visible body that continues and 
is derived both historically and eucharistically from the Apostles and 
their teachings; one is either in it or out of it. 

Some have argued that Irenaeus’ emphasis is on apostolic succession 
as a means of transmitting the Faith, that the lists of episcopal succession 
are lists of teachers of the true Faith in opposition to the lists of Gnostic 
teachers. To be sure, Irenaeus is concerned about the truth of what is being 
taught in the community, but he also sees the succession as carrying a 
charismatic power that constitutes the Church itself. “True knowledge 1s 
[that which consists in] the doctrine of the apostles, and the ancient 
constitution of the Church throughout all the world, and the distinctive 
manifestation of the body of Christ according to the successions of the 
bishops, by which they have handed down that Church which exists in 
every place, and has come even unto us, being guarded and preserved, 
without any forging of Scriptures, by a very complete system of doctrine, 
and neither receiving addition nor [suffering] curtailment [in the truths 
which she believes]; and [it consists in] reading [the word of God] without 
falsification, and a lawful and diligent exposition in harmony with the 
Scriptures, both without danger and without blasphemy; and [above all, 
it consists in] the pre-eminent gift of love, which is more precious than 
knowledge, more glorious than prophecy, and which excels all the other 
gifts [of God]” (Against Heresies, IV, 33, 8; emphasis mine).”? 
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Not only is the true Faith and the living tradition of the Apostles 
handed down in the successions of the bishops, the Church itself 1s handed 
down. For Irenaeus, the episcopal succession is much more than legality; 
itis the means by which the inner, charismatic, deifying life of the Church 
is preserved and passed on from generation to generation. 


TERTULLIAN 

Tertullian, the first great Latin theologian, flourished in the late 
second and early third century. Early in his theological career he was an 
Orthodox Christian, although many of his writings exhibit an extremely 
rigoristic approach to the Christian life. Unfortunately, later in his career, 
Tertullian fell into the Montanist heresy and died outside the Church. 

Written during the Orthodox period of his life, Tertullian’s On 
Prescription Against Heretics is a fascinating document. Like Clement 
before him, Tertullian describes Christ, having Himself been sent from 
the Father, as the One who commits the gospel to the Apostles and sends 
them forth into the world. First, they bore witness to Christ in Judea, 
founding churches there. ““Then,” he says, “in like manner [they] founded 
churches in every city, from which all the other churches, one after 
another, derived the tradition of the faith, and the seeds of doctrine, and 
are every day deriving them, that they may become churches. Indeed, it 
is on this account only that they will be able to deem themselves 
apostolic, as being the offspring of apostolic churches. . . In this way all 
are primitive, and all are apostolic, whilst they are all proved to be one, 
in unbroken unity, by their peaceful communion, and title of brother- 
hood, and bond of hospitality” (On Prescription Against Heretics, 20).™ 

Organic continuity is a criterion for the apostolicity of a church. So 
is Apostolic Faith. The Apostles delivered the true Faith to the churches 
which they founded. Churches founded later must agree in doctrine with 
these apostolic churches. Tertullian says, ““We hold communion with the 
apostolic churches because our doctrine is in no respect different from 
theirs. This is our witness of truth” (On Prescription Against Heretics, 
21)? 

Notice how Tertullian joins doctrine and communion. Eucharistic 
communion is an ontological union of communities in the Body of 
Christ, a union that requires sharing the same faith. To be in communion 
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with the apostolic churches shows the truth of “our’’ faith, for the Church 
is “the pillar and ground of the truth” (1 Timothy 3:15). By implication, 
for Tertullian, to be outside the communion of the apostolic churches is 
to lack the “witness of truth.” From the patristic point of view, to hold 
“the truth” and be apart from the Church is inconceivable. 

Tertullian challenges the heretics who claim to be apostolic simply 
because their teachings were extant in the time of the Apostles with a 
twofold test of apostolicity. “Let them produce the original records of 
their churches; let them unfold the roll of their bishops, running down in 
due succession from the beginning in such a manner that [that first] 
bishop [of theirs] shall be able to show for his ordainer and predecessor 
some one of the apostles or of apostolic men,—a man, moreover, who 
continued stedfast with the apostles. For this is the manner in which the 
apostolic churches transmit their registers. . . In exactly the same way, 
the other churches likewise exhibit [their first bishop], whom . . . having 
been appointed to their episcopal places by apostles, they regard as 
transmitters of the apostolic seed. . . But should they even effect the 
contrivance . . . their very doctrine, after comparison with that of the 
apostles, will declare . . . that it had for its author neither an apostle 
nor an apostolic man. .. To this test, therefore will they be submitted for 
proof by those churches, who, although they derive not their founder 
from apostles or apostolic men (as being of much later date, for they 
are in fact being founded daily), yet, since they agree in the same faith, 
they are accounted as not less apostolic” (On Prescription Against 
Heretics, 32).” 

Tertullian’s twofold test of apostolicity includes (1) the apostolic 
succession of bishops, and (2) the Apostolic Faith. A church is regarded 
as apostolic if its bishops can trace the succession of their predeces- 
sors to the Apostles, orto one associated with the Apostles whoremained 
in communion with them throughout his life, and if that church 
continues to maintain the Apostolic Faith. 


HIPPOLYTUS 

Hippolytus was a presbyter in Rome in the early third century. He 
wrote on some philosophical subjects and compiled a document called 
The Apostolic Tradition, in which he describes the traditional practices 
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of the Roman church. He consciously attempts to reach back to what the 
Church has done from the beginning. He was very conservative in his 
approach, and did not want to introduce any innovations. 

Hippolytus sees both aspects of the idea of apostolic succession. The 
presbyters and bishops are seen as the successors to the Apostles in 
teaching and in oversight of the churches. They have been given “the 
Holy Spirit handed down in the Church, whom the Apostles first 
received and handed on to the orthodox believers. We, having become 
their successors, participate in the same grace of the High Priesthood and 
ministry of the Word, considered watchmen of the Church” (Hippolytus, 
Philosophumena, 1, par. 6).” 

The office of the bishop, however, was integrally connected to the 
eucharistic community. This is particularly clear in Hippolytus’ descrip- 
tion of the consecration of a bishop. “Let the bishop be ordained after he 
has been chosen by all the people. When someone pleasing to all has 
been named, let the people assemble on the Lord’s Day with the pres- 
byters and with such bishops as may be present. All giving assent, the 
bishops shall impose hands on him, and the presbytery shall stand by in 
silence. Indeed, all shall remain silent, praying in their hearts for the 
descent of the Spirit. 

“Then one of the bishops present shall, at the request of all, impose 
his hand on the one who is being ordained bishop, and shall pray thus, 
saying: “God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ... you that have given 
boundaries to your Church through your Word of grace... Pour forth 
now that power which comes from you, from your Royal Spirit, which 
you gave to your Beloved Son Jesus Christ and which He bestowed 
upon His holy Apostles, who established in every place the Church of 
your sanctification for the glory and unceasing praise of your name. 
You that know the hearts of all, grant to this your servant, whom you 
have chosen for the episcopate, to feed your holy flock and to serve with- 
out blame as your high priest, ministering night and day to propitiate 
unceasingly before your face; and offer to you the gifts of your holy 
Church; and by the Spirit of the high-priesthood to have the authority to 
forgive sins, in accord with your command; to assign lots, in accord with 
the authority which you gave to the Apostles; and to please you in 
meekness and purity of heart’”’ (Apostolic Tradition, 2).” 
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Immediately after this prayer was completed, the new bishop would 
celebrate the rest of the eucharistic liturgy. 

I would like to underscore three points about the teaching of the first- 
and second-century Church concerning apostolic succession, that are 
evident in Hippolytus: 

(1) The bishop could only be consecrated during the Eucharist. If 
apostolic succession merely had to do with the keeping of teaching, the 
consecration could have been done in the study. If it were in absoluto— 
if it were just consecration of the bishop in and of himself, apart from 
the community—it could likewise take place in the study. 

The fact is, the episcopal consecration did not take place in the study, 
but always in the Liturgy of the Eucharist. Every consecration contained 
a prayer that the new bishop be given the grace to celebrate the Eucharist, 
and always named him a bishop of a locatable, specific flock—to a 
particular city, not just to the Church in general. He is not a bishop-at- 
large, but the head of an established eucharistic community. 

(2) Immediately after the consecration, the new bishop celebrated 
the Eucharist. He began his episcopal ministry as the president of the 
eucharistic assembly in that place. This underscores the essential 
identity of the bishop as the head of a living eucharistic community. 

(3) The involvement of neighboring bishops from other eucharistic 
communities who were present to consecrate the new bishop was 
essential. Bishops came from outside in order to witness to this congre- 
gation, this Church of Jesus Christ, that this person being consecrated was 
the legitimate head of the community, and to show that their eucharistic 
communities were one. 


CYPRIAN 

Cyprian was bishop of Carthage, a major city in North Africa, in 
about A.D. 250. His writings on ecclesiology, written in the heat of the 
controversy surrounding the Novatianist schism in Rome, are founda- 
tional for the subsequent development of thinking about the nature of 
the Church, in both the East and West. 

For Cyprian, the episcopate is the foundation of the Church. Citing 
Jesus’ granting to Peter the keys of the kingdom (Matthew 16:13-19), he 
says, “From that time the ordination of bishops and the plan of the 
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Church flows on through the changes of times and successions; for the 
Church is founded upon the bishops, and every act of the Church is 
controlled by these same rulers” (Epistle 33).” 

The Church is founded upon the bishops, who are united into one 
indissoluble whole. “The episcopate is one, each part of which is held by 
each one for the whole.” (On the Unity of the Catholic Church, 5).”° The 
fullness of episcopal ministry is shared by each bishop. Each bishop, as 
in Ignatius, presides over a whole Catholic Church. Yet each bishop 
participates also in the one episcopate, uniting his church sacramentally 
with the churches of other bishops. 

Like Ignatius, Cyprian sees unity with the bishop as essential for 
being in the Church. “You have written also that on my account the 
Church now has a portion of itself in a state of dispersion. In truth, the 
whole people of the Church are collected together and made one and 
joined to each other in an indivisible harmony. They alone have remained 
outside who, were they within, would have to be ejected. . . The people 
joined to the priest and the flock clinging to their shepherd are the Church. 
You ought to know, then, that the bishop is in the Church and the Church 
in the bishop; and if someone is not with the bishop, he is not in the 
Church. They vainly flatter themselves who creep up, not having peace 
with the priests of God, believing that they are secretly in communion 
with certain individuals. For the Church, which is One and Catholic, is 
not split nor divided, but 1s indeed united and joined by the cement of 
priests who adhere one to another’ (Epistle 66, 8).”’ 

The bishop is in the Church, and the Church is in the bishop. But 
how is a legitimate bishop to be recognized? For Cyprian, he must be 
ordained by a legitimate ordination and succeed someone in episcopal 
office as the head of a specific community. “The Church is one; and it is 
not possible to be both within and without what is one. If the Church is 
around Novatian, it was not around Cornelius [both claimants to the 
bishopric of Rome]. And indeed, if it was around Cornelius, who 
succeeded Bishop Fabian by a legitimate ordination and whom the 
Lord glorified with martyrdom even beyond the honor of the priest- 
hood, then Novatian is not in the Church, nor can he be reckoned as 
a bishop, since, in contempt of evangelic and apostolic tradition, he 
succeeded to no one but sprang up of himself. He that was not ordained 
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in the Church can neither have nor hold the Church in any way” 
(Epistle 69, 3).” 

Cyprian hotly criticizes those who set up bishoprics apart from the 
Church: “These are they who of their own accord, without any divine 
arrangement, set themselves to preside among the daring strangers 
assembled, who appoint themselves prelates without any law of 
ordination, who assume to themselves the name of bishop, although no 
one gives them the episcopate” (On the Unity of the Catholic Church, 
10).” 

Noone can appropriately arrogate to himself the episcopate. It can 
only be given within the Church to one who has been chosen as the 
head of a living eucharistic community. 

Cyprian stands in full accord with the early patristic concept of 
apostolic succession: a twofold combination of historical and es- 
chatological motifs. Apostolic succession is seen as a living continu- 
ation of eucharistic communities, headed by bishops who were 
consecrated by bishops within the communion of apostolic churches. 

The Church is catholic when it maintains its identity as the Body 
of Christ in the eucharistic community—not by being ecumenical, but 
by maintaining faith, life, and truth in the eucharistic locale. It is 
apostolic when it maintains the Apostolic Faith and is a eucharistic 
community headed by a bishop in the apostolic succession—never 
one without the other. This is what those who penned the creed meant 
when they said, “I believe in One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” 

In the eyes of the Fathers, it is not enough simply to hold the 
Apostolic Faith, to be the Church. There has to be an organic, living 
connection to the Church that was founded by the Apostles. 


AUGUSTINE 

As with many other issues, a shift occurs in the Western Church’s 
understanding of apostolic succession with the writings of Augustine. It 
is important for us to examine this shift because the Augustinian 
conception often sets the terms of the contemporary debate on the 
“validity” of the orders of one group or another. 

Augustine’s views on apostolic succession were drawn out of a crisis 
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in the Church called the Donatist schism. Under the emperor Diocletian, 
in the first decade of the fourth century, Christians were viciously 
persecuted. Government officials often called upon priests to give over 
copies of the Scriptures to be burned. Those who refused were often 
mutilated or killed. Those who complied were called “‘traditors,”’ literally 
“those who gave over.”’ 

In A.D. 312, shortly before Constantine’s accession to power in the 
Western Empire, Caecilian was consecrated as bishop of Carthage. To 
put it mildly, he was a controversial figure. As a deacon during the 
persecution, he was accused of unchristian conduct toward the martyrs 
and confessors. In addition, a young man named Donatus and others 
around him accused one of Caecilian’s consecrators, Felix, of being a 
traditor—in their eyes the gravest of sins. Believing that Felix’s sin 
robbed any sacrament conducted by him of its efficacy, they refused to 
recognize Caecilian as bishop and separated themselves from commun- 
ion with him and anyone who recognized him. 

When Constantine came to power in A.D. 313, he recognized 
Caecilian as the legitimate bishop of Carthage. Caecilian’s opponents ap- 
pealed to the emperor for a review of the case by bishops from overseas. 
There was a series of investigations, by episcopal councils in Rome and 
at Arles in Gaul, by the proconsul in Africa, and by the emperor himself 
in Milan. Each time the judgment went against the Donatists. Felix was 
not guilty of turning over the Scriptures; he was being unjustly accused. 
Caecilian had been chosen and consecrated legitimately. He thus retained 
his office, and some state-sponsored persecution of the Donatists began. 

The Donatists adamantly rejected these decisions. In their eyes 
Caecilian was not worthy to be called a bishop, so his diocese could no 
longer be in communion with the “true” Church. Over the next forty 
years Donatus established “parallel communities” throughout northern 
Africa, “churches” that refused to be in communion with Caecilian 
or his successors. 

The Donatist schism had been going on for nearly eighty years when 
Augustine became bishop of Hippo, a town near Carthage in which the 
Donatists were actually the majority party in the Christian commu- 
nity. He wanted to end the dispute and bring the Donatists back into 
communion with the Church. 
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Augustine’s argument against the Donatists was complex. At the 
root of the discussion was the nature of the validity of the sacraments. 
Did the validity of a sacramental action depend upon the righteousness 
of the one administering it? For the Donatists it did. Because of Felix’s 
alleged sin, his consecrations were of no effect. For Augustine, to place 
the determination of validity upon the character of the individual priest 
was to place in doubt every sacramental ministration, for one could 
never know whether some serious sin was being committed secretly. 
Augustine saw Christ Himself as the administrator of every sacra- 
ment by virtue of His union with His Body, the Church. Thus the 
character of the priest was irrelevant to the validity of the sacrament, 
and for that matter so was the character of the recipient. Christ acts 
objectively. What is affected by the sin of a person is the personal 
efficacy of the sacrament. Unless one has love for the brethren, the 
sacrament “profits nothing” (1 Corinthians 13:3). 

Augustine saw the sacraments as placing an indelible grace upon 
those receiving them. This is particularly true for the sacraments of 
baptism and ordination. “Some Donatists confound the truth by saying, 
‘If one does not lose baptism in withdrawing from the Church, one at 
least loses the right to bestow it’... Both are sacraments, both are 
given to a man by a Sacred rite, the one, when he receives baptism, the 
other, when he is ordained. In the Catholic Church it is, therefore, not 
permitted to reiterate either one. Occasionally there have been even 
bishops whocome tous from the party of the Donatists who were received 
for the good of peace and to correct the error of their schism. Even if it is 
deemed necessary that they exercise the same responsibilities that they 
did among the schismatics, they are not reordained. As with baptism, 
their ordination remains intact. The defect consists in the separation 
which is corrected by the peace of unity, not in the sacraments, which, 
everywhere they exist, are that which they are” (Against the Epistle of 
Parmenian, Il, 13, 28). 

In Augustine’s mind, therefore, the Donatists were within the apos- 
tolic succession. Their bishops had been consecrated by bishops who had 
been validly consecrated, and because the sacrament confers an indelible 
grace, they retain valid orders. Further, the Donatist bishops retained the 
ability to pass on valid orders to those they ordained. A subtle shift has 
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taken place in the concept of apostolic succession. In the earlier patristic 
view the Church itself, the eucharistic community, was the bearer of the 
succession. The individual bishop participated in and carried the succes- 
sion because of his office as head of the apostolic community. For 
Augustine, each individual bishop carries within himself the indelible 
mark of apostolic succession and is able in and of himself to pass it on, 
whether or not he has remained in communion with the Catholic Church. 
Thus, apostolic succession becomes a matter of episcopal “pedigree,” of 
who ordained whom, rather than of integration into a community which 
is itself apostolic. Continuity was disconnected from community. 

If the validity of the apostolic succession resides in the individual 
bishop, whether or not he is connected to the community, some means 
needed to be developed to determine whether or not a particular bishop 
is within the succession. In the Western Church four criteria were 
developed to determine the validity of a consecration. Three are exoteric 
(exterior) criteria. The fourth is esoteric (interior). 

(1) Form: The consecration must be done in the context of the eu- 
charistic liturgy to be valid. This emphasizes the connection of the 
ordination with the community. A consecration done secretly in the 
bishop’s study, for example, would not be a valid consecration. 

(2) Matter: There must be an actual laying on of hands by a bishop 
during the liturgy. Prayer is not sufficient in and of itself. 

(3) Minister: The one who performs the consecration must himself be 
a validly consecrated bishop within the apostolic succession. 

(4) Intention: The intent of the laying on of hands and the prayer 
within the liturgy must be to ordain or consecrate the person to holy 
orders. One could conceivably lay hands on someone during the liturgy 
for prayer for healing, for blessing, or for some other worthy purpose, 
without intent to ordain. This criterion removes the possibility of some- 
one claiming to be a bishop or priest simply because he had received the 
“laying on of hands” in the liturgy. The intent must be to ordain. 

In modern Western Christian thinking, if these criteria were met in a 
consecration, a bishop is within the apostolic succession and may ordain 
others who are within the succession, whether or not he remains in 
communion with the Church. This has led to the proliferation of numer- 
ous groups, usually small, who claim to be in the apostolic succession 
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but are in communion with no one. These bishops are called episcopi 
vagantes, wandering bishops. 

The Orthodox Church, following the earlier patristic tradition, holds 
that apostolic succession is carried by the community. To be within the 
succession, a bishop must be properly elected by the diocese he is to 
administrate, be approved by the legitimate governing synod to which he 
will be accountable, be consecrated by bishops within the Orthodox 
Church, and remain faithfully in communion with the Orthodox Church. 
Once a bishop leaves the Church in schism, the Church is not obligated 
to recognize any consecrations or ordinations he performs. Thus, for 
the Orthodox, the episcopi vagantes are not within the succession. Nor 
are the Anglicans or the Roman Catholics necessarily seen as fully in 
the succession, although in practice the Church has received Catholic 
priests without requiring them to be ordained in the Orthodox Church. 

For the Orthodox, to be a part of the eucharistic community of the 
unbroken One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church is to be in the 
apostolic succession. To separate from it is to be outside the succession, 
no matter by whom one was ordained. 


1 Sparks, Apostolic Fathers, p. 41. 17 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 498. 
2 ~~ Ibid., p. 42. 18 Ibid., Vol.I, p. 497. 
3. Ibid., p. 87. 19 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 508. 
4 Ibid., p. 10S. 20 Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 252. 
5 Ibid., p. 93. 21 Ibid., Vol. Il, pp. 252-53. 
6 = [bid., pp. 112-13. 22 Ibid., Vol. IH, p. 258. 
7 ~~ Ibid., p. 78. 23 Marcovich, Miroslav, Hippolytus, 
8 Ibid., pp. 94; 105. RefutatioOmnium Haeresium. Berlin: 
9 Ibid., p. 98. Walter De Gruyter, 1988; p. 55. 
10 = I[bid., pp. 107; 114; 118-19. 24 Jurgens, The Faith ofthe Early Fathers, 
11 Roberts, The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. I, pp. 166-67. 
Vol. I, p. 415. 25 Ibid., Vol.I, p. 229. 
12 Ibid., Vol.I, pp. 415-16. 26 Roberts, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 423. 
13. Ibid., Vol.I, p. 416. 27 Jurgens, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 233-34. 
14 Ibid., Vol.I, p. 416. 28 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 235. 
15 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 416-17. 29 Roberts, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 424. 
16 Ibid., Vol.I, p. 497. 30 Translated from Migne. 
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Part III 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY CONTEXT 





What, then, does all of this have to say in terms of our current 
ecumenical situation as the Church approaches its twenty-first century? 
In particular, how does it relate to those Christians living today who are 
outside the canonical boundaries of the Church? The Church Fathers did 
not have a thousand years of schism, still less five hundred years of 
fragmentation, behind them to deal with. So, given the established 
patristic theology, how do we relate to contemporary Christians who are 
outside of this line of apostolic succession? 

Most modern Orthodox thinkers, when looking at the tragedy of a 
divided Christendom, say that while we can say where the Church is, we 
can’t always say where it isn’t. Father Georges Florovsky makes the 
point well. “For Augustine, it was not so important that the sacraments 
of schismatics are ‘unlawful’ or ‘illicit’; much more important is the fact 
that the schism is a dissipation of love. But the love of God overlaps and 
surmounts the failure of love in man. In the sects themselves, and even 
among heretics, the Church continues to perform her saving and sanctify- 
ing work. It may not follow, perhaps, that we should say the schis- 
matics are still in the Church. In all events, this would not be very precise 
and sounds equivocal. It would be truer to say, the Church continues to 
work in the schisms in expectation of the mysterious hour when the 
stubborn heart will be melted in the warmth of ‘preparatory grace’ and 
will burst into flame and burn the will and thirst for commonality and 
unity. The ‘validity’ of the sacraments among schismatics is the myste- 
rious guarantee of their return to catholic plenitude and unity.” 

Karl Rahner, a modern Roman Catholic theologian, once com- 
mented, “Theology has been too long and too often bedeviled by the 
unavowed supposition that grace would be no longer grace if it were too 
generously distributed by the love of God.”? 

The point is, God loves people. He wants to pour His love out on 
all. But God is not bound by norms—even His own. He sent the Holy 
Spirit on Cornelius before baptism. Christ commissioned the Twelve to 
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preach the gospel, but sovereignly revealed Himself to Paul on the 
Damascus road. God convinced my colleagues and me of Orthodoxy 
virtually apart from the living Church. But all of these events outside 
the norm are designed to lead us inside the norm. They are not to be 
accepted as ends in themselves. Manna dropped in the wilderness, 
but was withdrawn when the agricultural norm of the Promised Land 
was made available. Towering far above the norms and the ideals is the 
merciful grace of God, “who desires all men to be saved and to come to 
the knowledge of the truth” (1 Timothy 2:4). 

Florovsky continues: “In its substance, however, ‘schism’ is not only 
a branch. It is also the will for schism. It is the mysterious and even 
enigmatic sphere beyond the canonical limits of the Church, where the 
Sacraments still are celebrated, where hearts as often flame and burn in 
faith, in love, in works. Itis necessary to admit this, but itis also necessary 
to remember that the limit is real, that there is no union. Khomyakov, it 
seems, was speaking of this when he said, “Inasmuch as the earthly and 
visible Church is not the fullness and Completeness of the whole Church, 
which the Lord had appointed to appear at the final judgment of creation, 
She acts and knows only within her own limits. And according to the 
words of Paul to the Corinthians, she does not judge the rest of mankind, 
and only looks on those as excluded, that is to say not belonging to her, 
who have excluded themselves. The rest of mankind, whether alien from 
the Church or united to her by ties which God has not willed to reveal to 
her, she leaves to the judgment of the great day.’ ”’? 

Consider carefully this statement from Bishop Kallistos (Timothy) 
Ware: “Orthodoxy also teaches that outside the Church there is no 
salvation. This belief has the same basis as the Orthodox belief in the 
unbreakable unity of the Church: it follows from the close relation 
between God and His Church. ‘A person cannot have God as his Father 
if he does not have the Church as his Mother.”* So wrote St Cyprian; and 
to him this seemed an evident truth, because he could not think of God 
and the Church apart from one another. God is salvation, and God’s 
saving power is mediated to humans in His Body, the Church. ‘Extra 
Ecclesiam nulla salus [outside the Church there is no salvation]. All the 
categorical strength and point of this aphorism lies in its tautology. Out- 
side the Church there is no salvation, because salvation is the Church.’” 
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Does it therefore follow that anyone who is not visibly within the 
Church is necessarily damned? Of course not; still less does it follow 
that everyone who is visibly within the Church is necessarily saved. As 
Augustine wisely remarked, ‘How many sheep there are without, how 
many wolves within! ’* While there is no division between a ‘visible’ 
and an ‘invisible Church’, yet there may be members of the Church who 
are not visibly such, but whose membership is known to God alone. 
If anyone is saved, he must in some sense be a member of the Church; 
in what sense, we cannot always say.”* 

There are certain things we can say with confidence about the 
Orthodox Church. We can say, “This is the visible and continuous 
Church.” But we can’t always say who is in and who is out. It’s grace 
either way we go. The Church is not deconstituted as the Church because 
she is weak and failing. What constitutes her as the Church is her union 
with Christ, her visible continuity with His Apostles in faith and life, and 
her participation in His life in the Eucharist. 


A PERSONAL NOTE 

When I was a young ministerial student at an evangelical Bible 
college, I spent a good deal of time meditating on Saint Paul’s description 
of the Church as “His body, the fullness of Him who fills all in all” 
(Ephesians 1:23). What a powerful image of the Church! The Church is 
said to participate in the fullness of the life of Christ, to be able to 
experience concretely the grace of God. The Church is not a social club, 
nor merely human fellowship, but the Body of Christ, in union with its 
head, participating in His very life and ministry on the earth and in the 
heavenlies. 

In my heart of hearts I longed to experience what my mind could 
conceive as the “fullness of Him who fills all in all.”’ That desire led me 
on a search, a pilgrimage of the heart, to find that Church. In many 
ways, the journey was like that of Abraham, who left his father’s house 
in search of a land he knew not of, one that God Himself would show 
him when he got there. God led me to others who were on the same 
pilgrimage. 

Together we began to search the Scriptures and to study the history 
of the Church to find the answer to our central question: What is the 
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Church? We learned of Church government, the role of bishops, priests, 
and deacons, and structured ourselves accordingly, forming a denomina- 
tion called the Evangelical Orthodox Church. From the writings of Saint 
Justin Martyr we learned the structure of worship, and began to deepen 
our experience of God. We discovered the meaning of the Eucharist 
as our participation in the glorified humanity of Christ. Our faith be- 
came grounded and firm as we studied the development of the doctrine 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation of Christ, particularly during the period 
of the Seven Ecumenical Councils. 

Above all, we began to learn to pray, to experience God, and to 
understand more of the spiritual life from the teachings of the saints of 
the Church. 

But something was still missing in our search. We had learned the 
shape of the Church, we had done our best to restore those things we saw 
in the ancient Church that needed to be restored 1n our age. But we began 
to see that the Body of Christ is a living organism, one that has had a 
continuous life over twenty centuries. If it was really “the fullness of 
Him who fills all in all,” it could not have died, only to be recreated and 
restored by us after all these years. 

So the question became, where is the Church? Once we came to see 
that the true Church is in historic continuity with the Church of the 
Apostles, the undivided One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of the 
first Christian millennium, we realized that we must be sacramentally 
integrated into the Orthodox Church. It was not enough to copy the 
structures, doctrines, and practices of the historic Church. We must be 
integrated into her life, to participate in her life in history, and to share her 
heavenly life, experiencing the life of Christ in communion with her. 

By the grace of God, we presented ourselves to the Orthodox Church, 
not as reformers, nor as critics, but as pilgrims who had been on a long 
journey in a far country returning to our Mother. Metropolitan PHILIP 
Saliba of the Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North 
America opened the door to us with the simple words of a loving father, 
“Welcome home.” My eyes still fill with tears of thanksgiving when I 
remember that precious moment. 

To be sure, our journey has just begun. But something has changed. 
Instead of looking for the house whose builder and maker is God, we are 
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learning to live within it, until that day when we no longer see in a glass 
darkly, but face to face. And in that day we will fully know what it means 
for the Church to be “the fullness of Him who fills all in all,” for ‘‘we shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is” (1 John 3:2). 

Won’t you join us? 

“Now to him whois able to do exceedingly abundantly above all that 
we ask or think, according to the power that works in us, to Him be glory 
in the church by Christ Jesus to all generations, forever and ever. Amen” 
(Ephesians 3:20, 21). 


1‘ Florovsky, Georges, “The Limits of the Church,” Church Quarterly Review, 11, (October, 
1933), p. 128. 
2 Rahner, Karl, Theological Investigations, Vol. IV. Baltimore, Maryland: Helicon Press 
and London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 1966; p. 180. 
3. __- Florovsky, op. cit., pp. 129-130 (quote from Khomyakov is from Russia and the English 
Church, ch. xxii, p. 194). 
4 Ware, Timothy, The Orthodox Church, pp. 247-48. 
4a Cyprian, On the Unity of the Catholic Church, 6. 
4b Florovsky, “The Catholicity of the Church,’ in Bible, Church, Tradition, pp. 37-38. 
4c Augustine, Homilies of John, xlv, 12. 
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